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If, however, those citizens who had not belonged to
the old religious tribes would find their interest in the
TheOstra- new order of things, the genuine Eupatrid
dsm.             oligarchs would regard it with indignant

hatred. For such men there would always be a strong
temptation to subvert a constitution from which they had
nothing to expect but constant incroachments on their
ancient privileges ; and if one like Peisistratos or Isagoras
should give the signal for strife, the state could look to
the people alone to maintain the law. In other words,
the only way to peace and order would lie through civil
war. It became, therefore, indispensably necessary to
provide a machinery by which the plots of such men
might be anticipated, and which without violence or
bloodshed should do the work of the mercenaries or
assassins of the despot; and it was accordingly left to the
citizens to decide, once perhaps in each year, by their
secret and irresponsible vote, whether for the safety of
the whole community one or more of the citizens should
go for a definite period of years into an exile which in-
volved neither loss of property nor civil infamy. Against
the abuse even of this power the most jealous precautions
were taken. The necessity of the measure was fully dis-
cussed in the Probouleutic or consultative Senate which
now consisted no longer of 400 representatives of the old
religious tribes, but of 500, each of the ten new tribes
being represented by 50 senators, elected apparently by lot.
Even when it was decided that the condition of affairs
called for the application of ostracism, tfee people were
simply invited to name on the shells by which their votes
were given the man whose presence they might regard as
involving serious danger to the commonwealth. No one
could be sent into exile unless at least 6,000 votes, amount-
ing to perhaps one fourth of the votes of the whole body
of citizens, were given against him. The result might be